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PRACTICAL HINTS 
*♦* 

The following recipe has been supplied by Miss M. A. Fuller, diet instructress 
at Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 0. It has been found to be an unusually accepta- 
ble dish to most patients: 

Cranberry Frappe. — One quart cranberries, one quart water, one pint sugar, 
juice one lemon. 

Cook cranberries in water until soft, strain, add sugar, and cook until dis- 
solved. Let cool, then add lemon-juice and freeze. Serve in glasses with spoonful 
whipped cream. 

Health Officer Fbiedbich, in Cleveland, has decided that sponges used by 
the school-children to wash their slates must be abolished, to be substituted by 
rags, which may be burned at the close of the day's session. Dr. Friedrich says: 
" A child's sponge becomes dry and he expectorates upon it. That child may not 
have diphtheria or may not get it, but still his mouth, perhaps, is full of diph- 
theria germs, which are carried through the air when the sponge dries." 



The Philadelphia County Medical Society has placed the seal of its dis- 
approval upon what is known as the Ten-Weeks' Nursing School, of Philadelphia, 
by deciding that no graduate of that school shall be admitted to registry on the 
list of nurses. The members of the society have shown their substantial appre- 
ciation of those who spend two or three years in fitting themselves for their 
work, and are to be heartily commended for their action. 



In preparing an enema it is well to bear in mind our training-school instruc- 
tion that we must always use a thermometer to test the temperature of the 
water. At the time of preparation the water should be 105°, so that allowance 
may be made for necessary delays, and the temperature of the solution be 100° 
or blood heat by the time it reaches the bedside. 



A bottle baby should be taught to take its food in fifteen-minutes' time. To 
do this it is necessary to hold the bottle in such a way that the food will come 
through the nipple in rapid drops, not a running stream. The nipple and neck 
of the bottle must be kept filled with the food, or otherwise the child will draw 
in air. 



In order that the young baby may become somewhat accustomed to the 
bottle and fight less against it at weaning time, it is a good rule to give the 
customary daily amount of water in a bottle and through a nipple, instead of 
in a spoon. 

When necessary to draw out the nipple of a nursing woman and a breast- 
pump is not available, a heated bottle with narrow neck makes a good substitute. 



There are more cases of " heart disease" resulting from over-eating than 
from any other known cause. 
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